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40 years after Roe v Wade 
decision legalized abortion 


A SOCIALIST NEWSWEEKLY PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF WORKING PEOPLE 


NYC school bus workers 
stand up to union busting 


‘Our wages, benefits, jobs are at stake’ 
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Jan. 22 picket line at New York City Board of Education by striking school bus workers. 


BY SETH GALINSKY 

NEW YORK—“We’re not out here 
because we want a raise, it’s for job 
security,” striking school bus driver 
Gladston McAlmon said while help- 
ing to organize the picket line at the 
bus depot near JFK airport Jan 22. 
“If they take away the Employee 
Protection Provisions, we would lose 
everything, our wages, our benefits, 


our jobs.” 

Some 8,800 school bus driv- 
ers, attendants (often called ma- 
trons), and mechanics who belong to 
Amalgamated Transit Union Local 
1181 went on strike Jan. 16 after city 
and school officials declared the pro- 
tection provisions are now “illegal” 
and can’t be part of future contracts 

Continued on page 7 


Judge to NYPD: Some ‘stop and frisk’ 
is unconstitutional ... but don’t stop yet 


BY BRIAN WILLIAMS 

NEW YORK—A federal judge 
ruled Jan. 8 that aspects of the New 
York Police Department’s stop-and- 
frisk operations violate the Fourth 
Amendment protection against unrea- 
sonable search and seizure. Under the 
practice, cops have targeted Blacks 
and Latinos, particularly young Black 
men, in vastly disproportionate num- 
bers. 

The suit was filed last March by 
13 plaintiffs, all but two of whom 
are Black and reside in the Bronx, 
against the city’s “Operation Clean 
Halls” program—also known as the 
Trespass Affidavit Program—where 
private landlords authorize cops to 
patrol their buildings. Defendants 
are the City of New York, Police 
Commissioner Raymond Kelly and 
17 city cops. 

The case is one of three being heard 
by Judge Shira Scheindlin against the 
NYPD’s stop-and-frisk practices. It 
cites instances of police arresting in- 


dividuals coming to visit friends in 
“Clean Halls” buildings on trespass 
charges and in some cases residents 
themselves who don’t have ID on 
them. Clean Halls, which has been in 

Continued on page 7 


White House drafts 


drone killing rules, 
strikes in Pakistan 
not included 


BY LOUIS MARTIN 
The Barack Obama administration 
is moving to appease liberal critics of 
Washington’s aerial drone assassina- 
tion program with a new written set 
of guidelines designed to give use of 
the remote killing machines an air of 
legitimacy. 
For at least the next year, how- 
Continued on page 8 


Omaha: SWP 
ballot drive helps 
campaign reach 
more workers 


BY JOE SWANSON 

OMAHA, Neb.—The temperature 
was low but the enthusiasm high as 
supporters of the Socialist Workers 
Party campaigned and started peti- 
tioning over the January 19-20 week- 
end here to place on the ballot Maura 
DeLuca for mayor and Jacob Perasso 
for City Council District 4. 

Three hundred seventy people 
signed up for DeLuca and 79 for 
Perasso. The requirements are 1,000 
signatures of registered voters for 
mayor and 100 for city council. 
Supporters of the socialist campaign 
are organizing to go substantially 
over the requirement, as the election 
commission has said each signature 

Continued on page 3 
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French gov’t 
escalates 
intervention 


in Mali 


BY BRIAN WILLIAMS 

French troops are stepping up their 
military offensive in Mali, aimed at 
wresting control of the northern part 
of the country from Islamist forces 
and propping up a government that 


can secure French interests in the 

country and surrounding nations. 
According to a recent Time article, 
this is Paris’ 50th military interven- 
tion in Africa since 1960, when most 
French colonies won political inde- 
Continued on page 4 


10,000 protest rightist assaults 
on immigrant workers in Greece 


Layla al Khatib 


Demonstration in Athens, Greece, Jan. 19 to protest Jan. 16 killing of Pakistani worker 
and other assaults on immigrants by supporters of ultrarightist Golden Dawn party. 


BY VASILIS REVELAS 
AND GEORGES MEHRABIAN 

ATHENS, Greece—Some 10,000 
people marched here Jan. 19 against 
physical assaults on immigrant work- 
ers by supporters of the ultrarightist 
Golden Dawn party. 

The march was called by a number 
of anti-racist and immigrant rights 
organizations. Lead banners read: 
“Punishment for the fascist murderers 
of Shehzad Luqman” and “Neo-Nazis 
Out!” 

Luqman, a Pakistani worker, was 
stabbed to death as he was riding his 

Continued on page 2 
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Demonstration in Greece 


Continued from front page 

bicycle to work Jan. 16. Police found 
knives and stacks of literature from 
Golden Dawn in the house of the two 
men charged in the murder. 

“We reject all efforts that aim to 
turn immigrants into scapegoats for 
the catastrophic crisis which we have 
been plunged into due to anti-worker 
and anti-social policies,’ the Athens 
Labor Center wrote in a Jan. 11 letter 
calling on affiliated trade unions to join 
the march. “All workers together, im- 
migrants and Greeks, face problems of 
unemployment, unpaid labor, tearing 
up of collective labor agreements, pov- 
erty, misery, destruction of the social 
state and repression.” 

Contingents of immigrants from 
Pakistan, Afghanistan, numerous 
African countries and elsewhere, as 
well as union and student contingents, 
were followed by groups of supporters 
of Syriza and other political organiza- 
tions. Syriza, a Social-Democratic co- 
alition, represents the main bourgeois 
left opposition and is currently polling 
the largest support of any party in the 
country. 

The deepening social crisis and gov- 
ernment austerity over the last two 
years has begun to polarize politics in 
Greece, where one in four workers is 
jobless, wages and pensions have been 
slashed by up to 40 percent, and more 
than half of youth in the country are out 
of work. 

Support for Golden Dawn—with its 
populist and nationalist rhetoric and 
thuggish actions—has grown among 
small businesspeople and other middle- 
class layers, as well as demoralized 
workers and youth. 

The ultrarightist party has scape- 


goated and organized violent assaults 
against immigrant workers, claiming 
they—along with foreign bankers—are 
the cause of unemployment and crime. 

Greece is a central gateway into 
Europe for hundreds of thousands of 
workers seeking a better life than war 
and crushing poverty in South Asia and 
numerous other countries in Africa and 
the Middle East. 

“There have been 800 reported vio- 
lent attacks against members of our 
community by supporters of Golden 
Dawn,” Javied Aslam, of the Pakistani 
Community, told the rally before the 
march. “We demand punishment for 
the perpetrators of these attacks. If 
it had not been for the support of the 
residents of the neighborhood and of 
a taxi driver who followed the killers, 
Shehzad’s murderers would never have 
been arrested.” 

“T am an immigrant from Palestine. 
Greece is home, I have lived nowhere 
else,’ Layla al Khatib, a 17-year-old 
high school student at the march told the 
Militant. “I think that racial discrimina- 
tion is one of the main problems that has 
to be dealt with.” 

“You know that people without pa- 
pers cannot go to the police when at- 
tacked,” al Khatib added. “But this 
demonstration showed we are not alone. 
I saw all those people standing by im- 
migrants. Finally I see some humanity 
today. It feels amazing!” 

“We need a mass movement that will 
take possession of public space,” Babis 
Koukidis, a 46-year-old airport worker, 
told the Militant. “Schools, students, 
neighborhoods and workers all need to 
stand in solidarity. Golden Dawn will 
still be able to be heard, but they would 
find it impossible to act.” 
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Chicago rally demands moratorium on deportations 


T curca: i 
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DEPORTATION 
AnD SEPARA TiD 
OF FAMILIES 


Militant/Betsy Farley 

Five hundred immigrant workers, family members and supporters marched 
and rallied in downtown Chicago Jan. 21, as President Barack Obama was be- 
ing sworn into office for a second term. The action, demanding a moratorium 
on deportations, was called by the Illinois Coalition for Immigrant and Refugee 
Rights, Our Lady of Guadalupe Anglican Mission and other immigrant rights 
organizations. The Obama administration forcibly deported 409,849 immi- 
grants last year, topping a previous record of 396,906 in 2011. 

Mauricio Jasso, right holding banner, works at Chicago Pallet Service in Elk 
Grove Village, where agents of Immigration and Customs Enforcement arrested 
and jailed 34 workers last November. “All this administration has given us is 
pure lies,” Jasso said. Protests against the raid forced ICE to release all of those 


detained on bond, but they still face charges of violating immigration law. 

“We've been quiet for too long,” said Guadalupe Ruiz, who had four family 
members arrested in the raid. “We need to stand up and march and fight again. 
We're not illegal, it’s the laws that are wrong.” 


“T hope we wake up and realize that 
Golden Dawn is a fake representative 
of the frustrated citizen,” a 46-year-old 
teacher and union member, who did not 
wish to give her name, said. “They’re 
fascists.” 

“My younger brother’s friends are 
influenced by Golden Dawn,” Martha 
Pissanou, a 25-year-old laboratory tech- 
nician, said. “They tell young people, 
when you come out of university the 
immigrants will have taken your jobs. 

“We need to fight them on every 
street, every corner, every individual,” 
she said. “We need to explain to young 
people that immigrants are ... here to 
try to have a better life.” 

“We are here because of the rise of 
fascism in Greece,” Loretta Macauley, 
president of United African Women’s 
Organization, told the Militant. “I 


—BETSY FARLEY 


have been here 30 years. The Greek 
government is a racist government. 
There has been a big change with the 
crisis. We need to expose them as well 
as Golden Dawn.” 
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‘I like fighting perspective 
put forward by ‘Militant’ 


BY LOUIS MARTIN 

“When the school bus workers went 
on strike last week,’ Deborah Liatos 
reported, “Militant supporters in New 
York visited the picket lines the first 
morning.” Their goal was to bring soli- 
darity, learn from workers about their 
fight and sell the paper. (See article on 
front page.) 

“We followed up with regular visits 
to the picket lines and with sales of the 
issue with coverage on the strike going 
door to door in working-class neighbor- 
hoods,” said Liatos. 

During the week, supporters sold five 
subscriptions, 37 single copies and two 
books offered at reduced prices with a 
subscription to school bus strikers, and 
four subscriptions and 20 single copies 
door to door, Liatos said. (See ad below.) 

Since the end of the recent internation- 
al subscription campaign, supporters in 
New York have gone door to door every 
Sunday afternoon. Peter Thierjung was 
one of the volunteers last Sunday. 

“One of the Bronx buildings we sold 
in happened to be a shelter for homeless 
families,” he wrote. “A young African- 
American woman initially said she was 
opposed to the bus workers strike, say- 
ing it causes hardships for families. She 
explained she has three young boys and 
that she went into debt with student 
loans and then lost her job in a bank. 

“When we explained the issues in- 
volved in the strike, she immediately 
changed her mind and got interested in 
the Militant;’ he continued. “She said 
she opposed the bus workers losing their 
job security. ‘I know what that’s about!’ 
She did not have the money then for a 
subscription, but eagerly set an appoint- 


ment for another day to get one.” 

In the same building, Thierjung’s 
team met 20-year-old child care worker 
Damernol Barbour. She told them the 
bus workers “should get what they are 
asking for. They deserve it, given the re- 
sponsibilities they have for the children.” 

“In the last week, supporters of the 
Militant in Miami sold four subscrip- 
tions door to door,’ Naomi Craine wrote. 

A high school football coach got one 
of them, along with a copy of Malcolm 
X, Black Liberation, and the Road to 
Workers Power by Jack Barnes, national 
secretary of the Socialist Workers Party. 

“What he liked was that the Militant 
puts forward a fighting perspective,” 
Dean Hazlewood said. 

In Seattle Militant supporters have 
been contacting those who subscribed 
during the fall to see if they want to re- 
new, John Naubert wrote. This is how 
they reached Gabrielle Sedrowsky, 24, 
who now lives in Michigan. 

“The Militant is wonderful,” she said. 
“Tt’s the only paper I like to read. I was 
excited about the quality of the writing 
and to have a newspaper in hand and not 
have to read it online.” 

When she first signed up, she was 
working at Planned Parenthood and also 
got the pamphlet Abortion Is a Woman's 
Right, published by Pathfinder Press. 

“At Planned Parenthood, the pam- 
phlet was used to prep our staff mem- 
bers,” she said. 

We invite all readers to join the on- 
going international effort to expand the 
circulation of the socialist newsweekly. 
You can order a bundle and subscription 
blanks at themilitant@mac.com or call 
us at (212) 244-4988. 
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Donald Bossert 


Maura DeLuca, Socialist Workers Party candidate for mayor in Omaha, Neb., petitioning 
for ballot status Jan. 19. Signing to place her on ballot is Edwin Rose, 65-year-old welder. 


Socialist campaign in Omaha 


Continued from front page 
will be checked for validity. 

The deadline to file for the primary is 
March 1. The top two vote getters in the 
April 2 election for each office will face 
off in the general election May 14. 

The enthusiasm in the petitioning ef- 
fort is built on the response campaigners 
have been getting, going door to door 
with the Militant to expand its reader- 
ship during the paper’s recent subscrip- 
tion campaign and since. 

Some petition signatures were col- 
lected door to door, with the major- 
ity gotten at shopping areas in the city. 
Sixty-two copies of the Militant and six 
12-week subscriptions were sold over 
the weekend. 

Don Bossert, a 62-year-old retired 
welder and unionist who met the SWP 
when workers with the Militant knocked 
on his door more than a year ago, joined 
in gathering signatures. “I want to see 
the socialists on the ballot. This would 
be an advance for working people to get 
into a public office,” he said. 

“The SWP campaign is about work- 
ers having our own party, about begin- 
ning to organize ourselves independent- 
ly of the capitalist class that’s in power,” 
DeLuca told workers as she campaigned 
at a shopping center in North Omaha’s 
Black community. “We give support 
to workers getting together and taking 
a stand, like the 9,000 school bus driv- 
ers in New York City who just went on 
strike to defend their seniority rights.” 

Carmen Phillips, a 58-year-old 
Omaha bus driver, signed the petition, 
saying, “I read about what the bus driv- 
ers in New York are doing, and I’m with 
them 100 percent.” 


“T would be happy to sign for a social- 
ist candidate,” Edwin Rose, 65, a welder, 
said as he bought a copy of the Militant 
and placed his name on the petition. 
“We need some big changes. The people 
in office now aren’t worth a dime.” 

“We are running to bring a working- 
class voice to the city elections,” Perasso 
told the Militant while campaigning in 
South Omaha, part of District 4. “When 
we explain that we need a movement 
that breaks from the capitalist parties to 
support workers organizing to fight for 
our class interests, we find a great deal 
of support. 

“Many workers signing the petitions 
contributed a dollar or two, including $6 
from one couple, for a total of $26 over 
the two days,” Perasso said. 

Casimiro Sauceda-Landeros, who 
made a donation and subscribed to the 
Militant, said, “I want to help the cam- 
paign because of the unemployment 
and the unequal treatment of immigrant 
workers.” 

Lilia Wisniewski, 45, a meat worker at 
Tyson Foods, signed a petition in South 
Omaha. The company laid off 40 of her 
co-workers recently, she told campaign 
volunteer Maggie Trowe. “We would 
like to have a union,” she said, describ- 
ing how she joined with her coworkers 
to protest against a supervisor who yells 
at the workers. 

“I like the campaign that calls for a 
massive jobs program,” Wisniewski 
added. 

The effort to get DeLuca and Perasso 
on the ballot will continue through 
February. Volunteers are welcome. Call 
the Omaha SWP at 402-779-7697 or 
email: swpomaha@fastmail.net. 


—MILITANT LABOR FORUMS— 


CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco 
French and U.S. Hands Off Mali! Fri., Feb. 1, 
7:30 p.m. 5482 Mission St. Tel.: (415) 584-2135. 


IOWA 


Des Moines 

U.S., France, Out of Africa! Speaker: Chuck 
Guerra, Socialist Workers Party. Fri., Feb. 1, 
7:30 p.m. 3707 Douglas Ave. Tel.: (515) 707- 
1779. 


CANADA 


Montreal 

Celebrate 25th Anniversary Since Cuban 
and Angolan Troops Defeated South 
African Apartheid Army. Speaker: Michel 
Dugré, Communist League. Sat., Feb. 2, 4:30 


p.m. 7107 St-Denis, room 204. Tel.: (514) 272- 
5840. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Auckland 


From India to New Zealand: Women 
Make a Stand Against Abuse, Rape. Panel 
of speakers. Fri., Feb. 1, 7 p.m. Donation: $5 
waged, $2 unwaged. 4/125 Grafion Road. Tel.: 
(09) 369-1223. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


London 

U.K. U.S., France: Hands Off Africa! 
Speaker: Ogmundur Jonsson, Communist 
League. Fri., Feb. 1, 7 p.m. Donation: £3. First 
floor, 120 Bethnal Green Road (entrance on 
Brick Lane), E2 6DG. Tel.: (020) 7613-2466. 
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French troops in Mali 


Continued from front page 
pendence. 

Among these conflicts was Paris’ 
bloody 1954-62 war to maintain con- 
trol over Algeria in which, according 
to Algerian sources, up to 1.5 million 
Algerians were killed. 

The U.S. military has thus far played 
avery limited support role in the French 
intervention in Mali, with the Barack 
Obama administration holding off for 
further consideration Paris’ appeals for 
logistical and surveillance support. 

For decades, Washington has been 
Paris’ main imperialist rival for eco- 
nomic and political influence in the for- 
mer French colonies of Africa, particu- 
larly Central Africa. 

In more recent years, Paris has also 
faced growing competition from Beijing 
for resources and markets on the conti- 
nent. China is today the main export 
market of Mali, as well as many other 
former French colonies. 


Paris’ aim: ‘total reconquest’ 

As of Jan. 19, there were 2,000 French 
soldiers on the ground in Mali, with 
more in the region and no fixed limit 
being placed on the numbers Paris will 
deploy, French Defense Minister Jean- 
Yves Le Drian told the media. Among 
their aims, he said, is “to achieve the 
total reconquest of Mali,” reported the 
Financial Times. 

The Socialist Party government of 
France is cobbling together an African- 
led force of several thousand troops 
from the Economic Community of 
West African States to supplement its 
forces—particularly for use on the front 
lines of the coming perilous march 
northward. 

But the arrival of African cannon fod- 
der has proceeded in dribs and drabs 
up to now, with a few hundred soldiers 
from Togo, Benin and Nigeria current- 
ly on the ground in Mali. Nigeria has 
promised to send 1,200 soldiers; Chad, 
2,000; and Niger said it would deploy 
troops along its border with Mali. 

On Jan. 17, European Union foreign 
ministers approved sending a force of 
450 troops to Mali starting in mid-Feb- 
ruary to work with the African force 
and the Malian army. 

Meanwhile, French forces after days 
of airstrikes took control of the central 
Malian town of Diabaly Jan. 21, which 
Islamist forces had occupied a week ear- 
lier, reported the Associated Press. 

Among those cheering on the French 
government’s intervention—and press- 
ing for greater U.S. involvement—is the 
Investor's Business Daily. 

A Jan. 17 editorial titled, “Mali War 


Makes the Case for ‘Colonialism,’ 
called for France and the U.S. to 
“Declare that Northern Mali will be 
under the rule and (yes) the protection 
of the Western powers until further no- 
tice.” 

The burgeoning war in Mali is fu- 
eling growing divisions in the White 
House and Pentagon over the degree of 
U.S. involvement there. 

“MIA in Mali—The White House 
scotches Pentagon plans to help the 
French,” headlined a Jan. 16 Wall Street 
Journal editorial, which noted that 
Defense Secretary Leon Panetta had 
stated Jan. 14 that Washington would 
“provide whatever assistance we can 
to try and help” French forces. But the 
Obama administration argues that any 
support must be “nonlethal.” 

The White House did agree Jan. 17 to 
provide U.S. Air Force transport planes 
to move French troops and equipment to 
Mali. “The U.S. expects to make, at least 
initially, up to 30 trips,” officials told the 
Journal. 

Washington also dispatched about 
100 military trainers to six countries 
that may send troops to Mali—Niger, 
Nigeria, Burkina Faso, Senegal, Togo 
and Ghana. 

Benjamin Benson, a spokesman for 
the U.S. Africa Command, declined to 
comment when asked if Washington 
was using surveillance drones, Reuters 
reported Jan. 22. 

Washington established the U.S. 
Africa Command in 2007 as part of 
long-range efforts to strengthen U.S. 
clout throughout the continent. 

Washington’s approach in A frica over 
the past decade, according to a Jan. 18 
Journal article, has been to maintain as 
“light a U.S. footprint as possible,” train- 
ing local armies and providing some lo- 
gistics and intelligence support. 

But recent events “are now spurring 
a reconsideration of the military role the 
U.S. should take on the continent,” un- 
named USS. officials told the paper. 

Since 2002 the Pentagon has sent 
troops designated as “trainers” to Mali 
as part of a Trans-Sahara “counterter- 
rorism’” program. Operation Flintlock 
exercises, led by U.S. special operations 
forces, had been held annually in Mali 
since 2007. 


Roots of current conflict 


But all this came to a halt after some 
U.S.-trained Malian officers, much to 
Washington’s surprise, led a coup in 
March 2012. 

The current conflict in Mali began 
in January 2012, with a rebellion by 
Tuaregs, anomadic Berber people living 
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in northern Mali, a vast desert region. 
For decades they have fought the Malian 
government for control of their territo- 
ries. The Tuaregs, who call themselves 
Imohag, also live in Algeria, Libya, 
Niger and Burkina Faso. 

The army was split on how to respond 
to the Tuareg rebellion. While some 
Malian troops defected to the Tuareg’s 
side, other mid-level officers, frustrated 
over the government’s inability to crush 
the revolt, led a coup two months later. 

Recent major ‘Tuareg rebellions 
took place in 1990-95 and 2007-2009. 
The main Tuareg rebel group lead- 
ing the current struggle, the National 
Movement for the Liberation of Azawad 
(MNLA), was formed in October 2011 
with the influx of a few thousand Tuareg 
mercenaries from Libya who had served 
the government of Moammar Gadhafi 
before his overthrow. 


Islamist forces enter breach 

Amid the ensuing political turmoil in 
Mali that led to the recent coup, a few 
thousand combatants from three al- 
lied Islamist groups—al-Qaeda in the 
Islamic Maghreb, the Movement for 
Jihad and Unity in West Africa, and 
Ansar Dine—began to take over north- 
ern Mali. 

In June 2012, the Islamists pushed 
out the Tuaregs and imposed Sharia 
tule. The Malian government has said 
the Tuareg rebels are allied with the 
Islamists, which the MNLA denies. 

Since last June, some 200,000 
Malians have fled south to escape the 
Islamists’ strict and brutal rule. Many 
MNLA fighters have moved west into 
Mauritania to avoid being caught up in 
the conflict between French forces and 
the Islamists, reported CNN. 

News reports in the capitalist media 
play up support for the French invasion 
among layers of the population, par- 
ticularly in southern Mali among resi- 
dents of Bamako, Mali’s capital, where 
many families fleeing Islamist rule have 
gone. “French flags selling out in Mali’s 
capital,” was how the Christian Science 
Monitor put it. 

The stakes for Paris in Mali extend 
beyond its interests in the country itself. 
Mali is positioned in the center of Paris’ 
former colonial possessions of West 
Africa, which today comprise some of 
its most important economic interests 
on the continent. 

This includes Algerian oil and gas, 
Mauritanian gold, cocoa from Ivory 
Coast, and uranium from Niger. The lat- 
ter is France’s second biggest source of 
imported nuclear fuel, which accounts 
for most of the country’s power genera- 
tion. 

Imperialists’ fears of broader re- 


Issouf Sanogo/AFP/Getty Images 
French troops patrol streets of Diabaly, central Mali, Jan. 22. After days of airstrikes, 
French forces took control of town, which Islamist forces had occupied a week earlier. 


percussions of an Islamist takeover of 
Mali were brought home during a Jan. 
16-19 assault and hostage operation by 
a split-off from al-Qaeda in the Islamic 
Maghreb called the Signed-in-Blood 
Battalion at the Tigantourine gas facil- 
ity in southeastern Algeria, a joint ven- 
ture between Norway’s Statoil, Britain’s 
BP and the Algerian state company 
Sonatrach. 

Algerian military operations ended 
the crisis, with the death of an unknown 
number of Algerian hostages and at least 
37 foreign hostages from Japan, the 
U.S., the United Kingdom and France, 
among others. 

With a population of 15.5 million, 90 
percent of whom live in the south, Mali 
is among the 25 poorest countries in the 
world by per capita income. 

Eighty percent of the labor force is 
engaged in farming and fishing with 65 
percent of the land area desert or semi- 
desert. Life expectancy is 53 years. With 
almost 109 deaths per 1,000 births, the 
country has the second highest infant 
mortality rate in the world. At the same 
time, it is rich in some resources and is 
the third largest gold producer in Africa 
after South Africa and Ghana. 

Production of cotton in Mali, which 
involves 40 percent of rural households 
or 2.5 million people, has been devas- 
tated through trade policies imposed by 
Washington and European countries. 
Cotton produced below the cost of pro- 
duction there has flooded the Malian 
market, driving Malians out of farming 
and deeper into poverty. 

Since 1999, gold has become Mali’s 
top export commodity. Mining is con- 
centrated in the southern part of the 
country. Large industrial mines are op- 
erated by companies from South Africa, 
Canada, Australia and the United 
Kingdom. There are also more than 350 
artisan mining sites, employing as many 
as 200,000 gold miners. 
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Quebec unionists join solidarity 
action for strikers at Mapei plant 

MONTREAL—Nearly 200 unionists 
turned out for a solidarity demonstration 
at the Mapei factory in Laval, Quebec, 
north of Montreal Jan. 16, to support 115 
workers who have been on strike since 
May 4, 2012. The strikers—members 
of the Confederation of National Trade 
Unions (CSN)—voted to reject the 
bosses’ last concession contract offer in 
October by 84 percent. 

Mapei—which produces tile cement 
and chemical products for building con- 
struction and owns 59 plants in 28 coun- 
tries—is now demanding government 
action to force a new vote on similar of- 
fers. “Mapei doesn’t seem to understand 
that this type of action only reinforces 
our solidarity,’ said local union presi- 
dent Eric Caron in a statement released 
to the media. 

Supporters of the Mapei strikers 
came from a number of unions, includ- 
ing those locked out by Acier Leroux in 
Boucherville, south of Montreal. 

“Without realizing it, the company 
has built strong solidarity among the 
guys,” Sylvain Fournier, a fork lift driv- 
er with 31 years at Acier Leroux, told the 
Militant in their picket line trailer on Jan. 
10. 

Steelmaker Acier Leroux, a division 
of Russel Metals, locked out 94 workers 
Sept. 10, 2012. One of the main issues is 
a drive by the company to contract out 
union jobs to lower-paid contract work- 
ers. Last November the workers, who 
are also CSN members, unanimously 
voted down the company’s last contract 
offer. 

When we go back to work “we will go 
back as proud men,” said Daniel Jobin, a 
van driver with Acier Leroux. 

—Ameélie Lanteigne and John Steele 


As strike deadline approaches, 
ILA workers resist concessions 

International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation President Harold Daggett and 
other union representatives walked out 
of the bargaining session with the New 
York Shipping Association Jan. 9, pro- 
testing “revolutionary demands” pre- 
sented by the bosses for changes in work 
tules and reduced crew sizes on New 
York/New Jersey docks. 

The New York area talks are part of 
negotiations with the U.S. Maritime 
Alliance—of which the New York 
Shipping Association is a member—on 
a contract covering 14,500 longshore 
workers at 14 East and Gulf coast ports. 
The contract expired Sept. 30. A strike 
deadline has been extended twice, most 
recently from Dec. 28 to Feb. 6. 

Terminal bosses have their eyes on 
the expansion of the Panama Canal, 
slated to be finished in 2015. If they can 
slash labor costs and boost productiv- 
ity, they hope to outbid other ports for 
goods shipped from China and other 
Asian countries destined for Midwest 
delivery. 

“The members of our organizations 
stand ready aboard ship and ashore to 
assist your efforts,” said a Jan. 14 let- 
ter of solidarity sent to the ILA from 
presidents of five other port unions 
around the country. It was signed by 
ILWU President Robert McEllrath; 
Donald Marcus for the Masters, Mates 
& Pilots; Floyd Hepting, American 
Radio Association; Michael Jewell 
for the Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 
Association; and Alan Cote for the 
Inlandboatmen’s Union. 

—John Studer 


Philadelphia city workers rally for 
union contract, wage raise 

PHILADELPHIA—Municipal work- 
ers, joined by other union members, 
demonstrated Jan. 19 at Independence 
Mall here to draw attention to their fight 
for a union contract. 

Members of districts 33 and 47 of the 
American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees—which or- 
ganize 15,000 sanitation, street main- 
tenance and other city workers—have 
been without a contract or wage increase 
since 2009. 

Responding to speakers with chants 
of “No givebacks!” “No concessions!” 
the Martin Luther King Day action 
drew more than 1,800 unionists, includ- 
ing from AFSCME, Transport Workers, 
Steelworkers, Teamsters, UNITE 
HERE, Service Employees, and the 
Philadelphia Federation of Teachers. 

Democratic Mayor Michael Nutter 
made the city administration’s “final 
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More than 1,800 people demonstrate Jan. 19 at Independence Mall in Philadelphia in sup- 
port of fight for contract by 15,000 sanitation, street maintenance and other city workers. 


offer” at a news conference Jan. 16. 
Representatives of the union rejected it. 

Nutter threatens to unilaterally im- 
pose his contract and get a court ruling 
if the unions do not approve it by Jan. 30. 


During his 2007 campaign Nutter ap- 
pealed to “tax payers” with an austerity 
platform targeting pensions, health care, 
and work rules of city employees. 

—Osborne Hart 


Canada gov't targets unions with financial disclosure law 


BY JOE YOUNG 

MONTREAL—In a new attack on 
unions, Canada’s House of Commons 
has adopted a bill requiring them to 
make detailed annual financial filings. 
The bill represents a direct government 
interference in the functioning of the 
unions. 

Bill C-377 was adopted Dec. 12 in 
a 147-135 vote. This was largely split 
along party lines, with the governing 
Conservative Party in favor and the 
Liberal and New Democratic parties op- 
posed. The bill now goes to the Senate. 

The financial reports would be made 
to the Canada Revenue Agency, which 
would make the information public. It 
would include salaries over $100,000 
and expenses over $5,000. Unions al- 
ready make records of their finances 
available to their members. Brent 
Rathgeber, a Conservative member of 
parliament who voted against the bill, 
said during the debate, “I do not see that 
nonmembers of unions such as myself 
have any interest in how the unions 
spend those dues.” 


“This bill is nothing more than an 
attack on the 4 million hard-work- 
ing Canadian union members,’ Ken 
Georgetti, president of the Canadian 
Labour Congress, wrote in a letter to 
Prime Minister Stephen Harper. 

The Social Alliance, a coalition of 
major unions and student associations in 
Quebec, said in a Dec. 10 statement that 
the bill “expresses the desire to paralyze 
union activities and to make the popula- 
tion believe that union organizations are 
involved in shady activities.” 

Before a House of Commons com- 
mittee, the Canadian Bar Association 
said the bill could be interpreted as an 
infringement on union business and 
therefore the right to association. 

Conservative member of parliament 
Russ Hiebert, who submitted the bill, 
argued that “there is a genuine public 
purpose served by requiring financial 
transparency in all institutions which 
receive a substantial public benefit.” The 
benefit has tax-exempt status. 

In a column entitled “Transparency 
Benefits Labour” in the Dec. 19 Globe 


and Mail, author Lysiane Gagnon sup- 
ported “more transparency from the 
labour movement.” She ended her piece 
with examples of things she doesn’t like 
unions spending money on. 

“Last spring, the three major 
Quebec labour federations allocated 
thousands of dollars to support the 
often-violent student protests against 
tuition fees, in a crude attempt to 
topple the [Premier Jean] Charest 
government, even though two-thirds 
of Quebeckers, including countless 
unionized workers, strongly disap- 
proved of the ‘red square’ movement,” 
she wrote. 

In a related development, the New 
Democratic Party was ordered by 
Elections Canada, the agency oversee- 
ing federal elections, to return about 
$344,000 it had received from unions 
and a few other organizations for ad- 
vertising at three different NDP con- 
ventions. In Canada, unions are prohib- 
ited from contributing funds to political 
parties. Elections Canada acted after a 
complaint by the Conservative Party. 


——— 25, 50, AND 75 YEARS AGO 
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Building on the broad, national 
movement that finally gave the U.S.- 
backed Duvalier dynasty the boot in 
February 1986, Haiti’s toilers emerged 
from decades of tyrannical rule de- 
termined to continue the fight to win 
basic democratic rights and to begin 
tackling the social and economic dev- 
astation they face. 

Haiti is one of the world’s poorest 
countries—in 1985, 90 percent of the 
population earned less than $150 a 
year. Some 90 percent of the children 
suffer from malnutrition, and life ex- 
pectancy is just 53 years. 

At the center of the struggle has 
been the fight for a popularly elected, 
civilian government to replace the 
military-dominated National Council 
of Government that followed Duvalier. 
This is connected to the fight for the 
right to organize unions, form political 
associations, and hold demonstrations, 
free from harassment and repression. 
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NEW YORK—For those of us to 
whom the 1930s are not a memory, 
history came alive last Thursday night 
when over 700 people attended a ral- 
ly here supporting the southeastern 
Kentucky miners in the sixth month 
of their heroic strike. The meeting 
was sponsored by the New York Trade 
Union Solidarity Committee to Aid the 
Hazard Miners. 

Berman Gibson, a blunt speaking 
and courageous leader of the strike, told 
of the poverty of the miners who—as 
pickets—are now cut off from receiv- 
ing government surplus food and are re- 
ceiving no support from their national 
union, the United Mine Workers. 

But he spoke mostly of the determi- 
nation of these men. They will not allow 
their union to be broken, he said. They 
have been shot at and their homes have 
been dynamited, but they fought to or- 
ganize their union in 1932 and they are 
fighting now. 
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February 5, 1938 

In both his annual budget message 
and his special message to Congress 
on naval appropriations, President 
Roosevelt has proposed the biggest 
armaments program the United States 
has ever had in its peace-time history. 

Why? To “protect the coast-lines” 
of the United States from attack? No 
man in his right senses believes that 
the territory of the United States is li- 
able to attack from a foreign power. 

The fact is that the unprecedented 
increase in armaments proposed by 
President Roosevelt is for the defense 
and expansion of American interests 
abroad. The bigger army and the big- 
ger navy are meant for war! 

What do they need a war to pro- 
tect? The billions of dollars invest- 
ed by Wall Street in all parts of the 
world? The collection of war debts 
to American financiers in Europe? 
That’s what the army and the navy are 
being built for. 
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Fidel Castro: 


Below is an excerpt from “Che’s 
Ideas Are Absolutely Relevant Today,” 
an Oct. 8, 1987, speech by Fidel 
Castro. It is printed in Che Guevara: 
Economics and Politics in the Transition 
to Socialism by Carlos Tablada. The 
French edition is one of Pathfinder’s 
Books of the Month for January. 

Castro gave the speech in an elec- 
tronics factory in the Cuban city of 
Pinar del Rio on the 20th anniversary 
of Guevara's death. The previous year 
Castro had initiated the rectification 
process, to reverse economic meth- 
ods copied from the Soviet Union by 
strengthening the weight of toilers as 
the driving force of the revolution and 
to combat the growing economic, so- 
cial and political weight of a relatively 
privileged administrative layer. 

Copyright © 1989 by Pathfinder 
Press. Reprinted by permission. 
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BY FIDEL CASTRO 

Is there a better date, a better an- 
niversary than this one to remember 
Che with all our conviction and deep 
feelings of appreciation and gratitude? 
Is there a better moment than this par- 
ticular anniversary, when we are in the 
middle of the rectification process? 

What are we rectifying? We’re rec- 
tifying all those things—and there are 
many—that strayed from the revolu- 
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Che Guevara doing voluntary work at the Marti distribution center at the beginning of 1960. 
Castro says, “Voluntary work was the brainchild of Che and one of the best things he left us.” 


tionary spirit, from revolutionary work, 
revolutionary virtue, revolutionary ef- 
fort, revolutionary responsibility; all 
those things that strayed from the spirit 
of solidarity among people. We’re recti- 
fying all the shoddiness and mediocrity 
that is precisely the negation of Che’s 
ideas, his revolutionary thought, his 
style, his spirit, and his example. 

I really believe, and I say it with great 
satisfaction, that if Che were sitting in 
this chair, he would feel jubilant. He 
would be happy about what we are do- 
ing these days, just like he would have 
felt very unhappy during that unstable 
period, that disgraceful period of build- 
ing socialism in which there began to 
prevail a series of ideas, of mechanisms, 
of bad habits, which would have caused 
Che to feel profound and terrible bitter- 
ness. [Applause] 

For example, voluntary work, the 
brainchild of Che and one of the best 
things he left us during his stay in our 
country and his part in the revolution, 
was steadily on the decline. It became 
a formality almost. It would be done on 
the occasion of a special date, a Sunday. 
People would sometimes run around 
and do things in a disorganized way. 

The bureaucrat’s view, the techno- 
crat’s view that voluntary work was 
neither basic nor essential gained more 
and more ground. The idea was that 
voluntary work was kind of silly, a 
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waste of time, that problems had to be 
solved with overtime, with more and 
more overtime, and this while the regu- 
lar workday was not even being used 
efficiently. We had fallen into the bog 
of bureaucracy, of overstaffing, of work 
norms that were out of date, the bog of 
deceit, of untruth. We’d fallen into a 
whole host of bad habits that Che would 
have been really appalled at. ... 

But don’t think that Che was naive, 
an idealist, or someone out of touch 
with reality. Che understood and took 
reality into consideration. But Che be- 
lieved in man. And if we don’t believe 
in man, if we think that man is an incor- 
rigible little animal, capable of advanc- 
ing only if you feed him grass or tempt 
him with a carrot or whip him with a 
stick—anybody who believes this, any- 
body convinced of this will never be a 
revolutionary; anybody who believes 
this, anybody convinced of this will 
never be a socialist; anybody who be- 
lieves this, anybody convinced of this 
will never be a communist. [Applause] 

Our revolution is an example of what 
faith in man means because our revolu- 
tion started from scratch, from nothing. 
We did not have a single weapon, we 
did not have a penny, even the men who 
started the struggle were unknown, and 
yet we confronted all that might, we 
confronted their hundreds of millions of 
pesos, we confronted the thousands of 
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‘Che’s ideas are absolutely relevant today’ 


soldiers, and the revolution triumphed 
because we believed in man. Not only 
was victory made possible, but so was 
confronting the empire and getting this 
far, only a short way off from celebrat- 
ing the twenty-ninth anniversary of the 
triumph of the revolution. How could 
we have done all this if we had not had 
faith in man? 

Che had great faith in man. Che was 
a realist and did not reject material in- 
centives. He deemed them necessary 
during the transitional stage, while 
building socialism. But Che attached 
more importance—more and more im- 
portance—to the conscious factor, to 
the moral factor. 

At the same time, it would be a cari- 
cature to believe that Che was unreal- 
istic and unfamiliar with the reality of 
a society and a people who had just 
emerged from capitalism. 

But Che was mostly known as a 
man of action, a soldier, a leader, a 
military man, a guerrilla, an exem- 
plary person who always was the first 
in everything; a man who never asked 
others to do something that he him- 
self would not do first; a model of a 
righteous, honest, pure, courageous 
man, full of human solidarity. These 
are the virtues he possessed and the 
ones we remember him by. 

Che was a man of very profound 
thought, and he had the exceptional op- 
portunity during the first years of the 
revolution to delve deeply into very 
important aspects of the building of 
socialism because, given his qualities, 
whenever a man was needed to do an 
important job, Che was always there. 
He really was a many-sided man and 
whatever his assignment, he fulfilled it 
in a completely serious and responsible 
manner. ... 

In essence—in essence!—Che was 
radically opposed to using and develop- 
ing capitalist economic laws and catego- 
ries in building socialism. He advocated 
something that I have often insisted on: 
Building socialism and communism is 
not just a matter of producing and dis- 
tributing wealth but is also a matter of 
education and consciousness. He was 
firmly opposed to using these catego- 
ries, which have been transferred from 
capitalism to socialism, as instruments 
to build the new society. 
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—— EDITORIAL 


French troops out of Mali! 


The Militant urges working people to join in de- 
manding immediate withdrawal of thousands of 
French troops sent into Mali and an end to U.S. back- 
ing of the intervention. These moves are not in the in- 
terests of workers and toilers, in France or Mali. 

Washington and Paris, and more recently Beijing, 
have only calculated self-serving interests in A frica— 
the exploitation of the continent’s rich natural resourc- 
es, labor and growing markets. 

The French rulers continue to view their former 
colonies in Africa as their “sphere of influence” and 
many remain key sources of profit and resources, from 
oil to uranium. 

Mali, like much of Africa, is wracked with internal 
conflicts whose roots lie in their colonial legacy and 
whose solutions are intertwined with the fight of the 
toilers of city and countryside to unite and throw it off. 

In sharp contrast to the plunder, oppression and 
war that accompany the imperialist powers’ relations 
with Africa, revolutionary Cuba has extended the 
hand of solidarity across the continent—from its aid 
to Angola, including 375,000 volunteer combatants 
who helped defeat invasions by the white supremacist 
army of South Africa, to its unshakable support for 
the Algerian Revolution against French rule and other 
national liberation struggles, to the hundreds of doc- 
tors working selflessly in country after country today. 


These examples of working-class solidarity and inter- 
nationalism point the road forward for toilers across 
the continent and the world. 

Regimes in northern Africa and the Middle East 
have been shaken and toppled by the “Arab Spring’”— 
the entry of workers into politics, seeking the space to 
fight, learn lessons, and debate and discuss the road 
forward. And their ranks are growing as the continu- 
ing penetration of capital into Africa draws fresh de- 
tachments into the working class. 

What lies ahead will be renewed possibilities to 
construct proletarian parties in the region that can po- 
litically defeat reactionary Islamist forces, who seek 
to hold back the forward march of progress, and ef- 
fectively challenge the domination of the imperialist 
powers along with the African national bourgeoisies 
beholden to them. 

Out of such struggles in Africa and the rest of the 
semicolonial world international proletarian leader- 
ship of the highest caliber will develop—teaders such 
as Thomas Sankara, who led the 1983-87 revolution in 
Burkina Faso just south of Mali. 

Workers in the U.S. and France share common en- 
emies with the toilers of Africa—the imperialist gov- 
ernments and the dictatorship of capital they protect 
from one end of the globe to the other. 

French and U.S. military forces out of Mali! 


New York school bus workers strike 


Continued from front page 

the city has with private bus companies. Instead of 
hiring workers directly, the New York City govern- 
ment contracts private companies to bid on routes. 
At least 1,100 routes, including those for students 
with special needs, are up for bid this year. 

“Under the Employee Protection Provisions, if 
the company we work for goes out of business or 
loses a bid, we follow the work. The company that 
wins the bid has to hire us by seniority off the mas- 
ter pick list,” explained driver Laura Angelo, while 
picketing at the Board of Education. “It has hap- 
pened to me two or three times. I kept my pay scale, 
my seniority and my benefits.” 

A propaganda barrage by Mayor Michael 
Bloomberg, Schools Chancellor Dennis Walcott and 
the local media have painted the strikers and their 
union as holding students who depend on school 
bus transport hostage out of selfishness and greed. 

School bus drivers start out at $14 an hour. After 
six years they reach the top pay of under $30 an 
hour. Attendants start out at $11 an hour and top out 
at $15.31. 

“We get no paid sick days,’ Angelo said. “We 
only work 40 weeks a year. The other 12 weeks we 
collect unemployment, which is less than half your 
salary. We often work 10 hours but only get paid for 
eight because our two hour ‘layover’ is unpaid.” 

“This strike is about job guarantees that the union 
just can’t have,” Bloomberg stated Jan. 16, claiming 
that a court decision in June 2011 banned the protec- 
tion provisions. The mayor accused union officials 
of lying when they point out that the court decision 
does not apply to the current dispute. 

A version of the protection provisions was first 
won after a 20-day strike in April 1965. A three- 
month strike in spring 1979 broadened the protec- 
tion. “The Employee Protection Provisions we have 
today have essentially been in place since then,” 
ATU Local 1181 spokesperson Maggie McKeon 
said in a phone interview. “It covers union and non- 
union workers alike.” 

“Tf it’s illegal, how come the city did it for all 
those years?” asked Joe Calceterra, a striker on the 
picket line. “It’s only illegal because Bloomberg 
wants it to be illegal.” 


Bus company owners seek injunction 

New York School Bus Contractors Coalition 
Inc. has filed a complaint with the National Labor 
Relations Board asking for an injunction against the 
strike. Bus company bosses claim that the strike is a 
“secondary boycott” because the dispute is between 


the union and the city government. The coalition 
did not answer requests for comment. 

Even though the board ruled last year that the 
union had the right to threaten to strike over the 
same protections, the board will grant a hearing this 
time because it’s an actual strike, NLRB Region 29 
Director James Paulsen said in a phone interview. 
Charges of a secondary boycott are a priority rush 
and will receive a hearing soon, he said. 

“The city says they can’t guarantee our wages 
because they don’t hire us, the private companies 
do,” said attendant Estelle Jacobs. “Then they say 
we don’t have the right to strike as if we were es- 
sential government workers.” 

In a Jan. 18 column about the strike published in 
the New York Post titled “A Taste of the Future,” 
John Podhoretz, a conservative commentator, 
summed up what the propertied rulers are prepar- 
ing for. 

“Over the next decade, cities and states across 
America will be compelled to tighten their belts as 
the really big bills—the pension bills they cannot 
afford—come due,” Podhoretz wrote. “They’|l have 
to go after existing contracts with current workers. 

“And what recourse will those workers have, if 
the situation turns so dire that they can no longer 
depend on the ministrations of politicians who 
crave their votes? 

“They will disrupt. They will impede. They will 
seek to create civil chaos. Welcome to the future.” 


Union solidarity 

The strikers have received solidarity from other 
unions, including the Transport Workers Union, 
United Food and Commercial Workers, New York 
State Nurses Association and the Central Labor 
Council, all of which have encouraged their mem- 
bers to walk the picket lines. Officials of Teamsters 
Local 854, which organizes about 1,000 school bus 
workers, say they are not on strike, but their mem- 
bers are honoring the picket lines. 

According to the Department of Education, only 
2,320 out of 7,700 bus routes are operating, either by 
nonunion companies or members of United Craft 
and Industrial Workers Union Local 91, which or- 
ganizes some workers at Logan Bus Co. Officials 
from Local 91 did not return calls requesting com- 
ment. 

“They’d like to pay us minimum wage. They 
want to get rid of the matrons. They want to bust 
the union,” striking bus driver Joe Balducci told 
the Militant. “If we don’t strike we'll go back- 
wards.” 


‘Stop and frisk’ 


Continued from front page 
operation in some form since 1991, includes about 
8,000 buildings citywide, 3,200 in the Bronx alone. 

The New York Civil Liberties Union, Latino Justice 
Puerto Rican Legal Defense and Education Fund, and 
lawyers with the Bronx Defenders filed the suit. 

“This program is annoying, you can’t do anything. 
It should be stopped,” Lamar Rivera, 18, an African- 
American who lives in a “Clean Halls” building in the 
Morrisania section of South Bronx, told the Militant 
outside his apartment Jan. 13. 

“Just last night my friend and I were stopped for go- 
ing down the block to get some food,” he said. “A cops’ 
car slowed down to look at us and three cops hopped 
out to question us. I’ve got a lot of friends. When they 
come to visit, the cops say, ‘Why are you here?’ But 
they come to see us, not them.” 

Edwin de Jesus, 42, a truck driver who lives in the 
same building complex, described being searched by 
the cops as he returned to his apartment. “When I 
asked, ‘Why are you stopping me?’ they said someone 
was buying drugs and ‘you look suspicious,” de Jesus 
said. “When I’m home, I don’t hang around outside.” 

Alex Quiero, 26, works at Fresh Direct and also 
lives in the Bronx. “I’ve been stopped by the police in 
the hallway or in front of my apartment door having a 
smoke,” he told the Militant. “I took the cops to court 
and won because they knocked down my door and it 
was a mistake. They meant to knock a neighbor’s door 
down.” 

Judge Scheindlin wrote, “The City of New York and 
its agents displayed deliberate indifference toward the 
violation of the constitutional rights of hundreds and 
more likely thousands of individuals,” requiring them 
“to answer questions from an officer with the power to 
arrest them if they answered incorrectly.” 

The decision continued, “Attempts at explanation 
are met with hostility; especially if the person is a 
young black man, he is frisked ... the officers then de- 
tain the person in a police van.” 

The judge made clear, however, that she is “not 
ordering the abolition or even a reduction of TAP 
[Trespass Affidavit Program], which appears to be a 
valuable way of using the NYPD’s resources to en- 
hance ... security.” The ruling “is directed squarely at 
a category of stops lacking reasonable suspicion.” 

Scheindlin said the problem was “inaccurate train- 
ing” by the NYPD. She ordered the police “to develop 
and adopt a formal written policy specifying the lim- 
ited circumstances in which it is legally permissible to 
stop a person outside a TAP building on a suspicion of 
trespass.” 

Judge Scheindlin issued a preliminary injunction 
ordering the NYPD to immediately “cease perform- 
ing trespass stops outside TAP buildings in the Bronx 
without reasonable suspicion of trespass.” 

Police Commissioner Kelly condemned the deci- 
sion, telling the media it “unnecessarily interferes” 
with cop duties. 

On Jan. 22, Judge Scheindlin temporarily reversed 
the order restricting “Clean Halls” searches, express- 
ing agreement with city lawyers that it would impose 
an “undue burden” on the NYPD in training and ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

Scheindlin said she recognized “a certain number 
of unconstitutional stops are likely to take place that 
would not have taken place in the absence of a stay,” 
reported the New York Daily News. 

A broader lawsuit over stop-and-frisk is set to be- 
come the first of the three cases to go to trial March 11. 
This class-action case, filed by four Black men, accus- 
es police of racial profiling in the searches, in which 87 
percent were Black or Latino in 2011. 

Judge Scheindlin said she would hold off on further 
rulings in the “Clean Halls” suit until after this trial. 

A third case involving a challenge to a similar pro- 
gram in New York City public housing is still pending. 


Rebecca Williamson contributed to this article. 


Correction 
In the article “Both Sides of ‘Gun Debate’ Target 
Rights of Workers” in the Jan. 14 issue and the article 
“In ‘Gun Debate,’ Obama Decrees Curbs on Rights, 
More School Cops” in the Jan. 28 issue, Newtown, 
Conn., was misspelled Newton. 
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Imperialist sanctions take toll 
on Iran, workers bear brunt 


BY LOUIS MARTIN 

President Barack Obama signed 
new sanctions on Iran into law Jan. 2. 
The legislation had been overwhelm- 
ingly adopted by Congress before the 
holiday recess. 

The new penalties add to multiple 
rounds of retaliatory measures by 
Washington and its imperialist allies 
aimed at forcing Tehran to abandon 
its program of nuclear research, which 
they say is geared toward developing 
nuclear weapons. The Iranian govern- 
ment maintains the program is for 
electric power generation and medi- 
cal purposes. 

The new law “seeks to block 
Tehran’s ability to barter its oil for 
gold and precious metals, and signifi- 
cantly widens the number of Iranian 
energy, shipping and financial entities 
on the U.S. blacklist, and bars for- 
eign firms from doing business with 
them,” the Wall Street Journal wrote 
Jan. 3. 

When the Senate adopted an earlier 
version of the law in November, me- 
dia stressed it was above all aimed at 
Turkey’s purchase in gold of Iranian 
natural gas—a way for both countries 
to circumvent U.S. and European 
Union banking sanctions banning 
payments in U.S. dollars or euros. 

But more recent coverage high- 
lighted the scope of the bartering op- 
erations the Iranian government had 
to put in place in order to dodge the 
imperialist squeeze. 

“In exchange for oil, Iran receives 
not dollars as before, but wheat and 
tea from India, rice from Uruguay, 
meat and fruit from Pakistan and ev- 
erything from zippers to bricks from 
China,” the same Journal article add- 
ed. 

Oil exports have been slashed 40 
percent in the previous nine months 
under the impact of the sanctions, 
Oil Minister Rostam Qasemi told the 
Iranian parliament’s planning and 
budget committee Jan. 7. The drop 
came with a 45 percent decrease in 
collecting oil payments. 

The sharp decline is undermining 
Iran’s finances. In 2011 Tehran relied 
on $100 billion income from oil ex- 
ports to cover 60 percent of the bud- 
get. According to a Jan. 8 dispatch by 
Israel’s Arutz Sheva, the sanctions are 
currently costing around $5 billion a 
month in lost revenues to the Iranian 
government. 


The head of the planning and bud- 
get committee, Gholamreza Mesbahi 
Moghadam, recently said the govern- 
ment was facing a $60 billion deficit 
in 2012. 

Under these pressures, the Iranian 
“rial has reportedly lost more than 80 
percent of its value since 2011,” the 
BBC reported Jan 7. The Associated 
Press says the drop was about 50 per- 
cent in October alone. 

In response, the Iranian govern- 
ment stopped subsidizing currency 
rates for travelers and students, as 
well as subsidies for merchants im- 
porting anything but essential food 
and medical items. 

Iran’s Health Minister Marzieh 
Vahid Dastjerdi was sacked Dec. 27 
after criticizing the government for 
not providing sufficient funds to sup- 
ply hospitals. “Luxury cars have been 
imported with subsidized dollars but 
I don’t know what happened to the 
dollars that were supposed to be al- 
located for importing medicine,” she 
was reported as saying. 

Reuters reported Jan. 12 that Air 
France-KLM and Austrian Airlines 
were halting services to Iran, “a sign 
of the crumbling purchasing power” 
of Iranian customers under the weight 
of sanctions. 


Impact on working people 
Working-class “families now go 
months without eating meat or poul- 
try, which have seen some of the big- 
gest price hikes,” the Journal said. 
Production in Iran’s car industry 
declined 60 to 80 percent last year, the 
paper added, “leading to hundreds of 
thousands losing their jobs, according 
to Iranian media reports. Many man- 
ufacturers of automobile spare parts 
are working at 40% capacity because 
of a shortage of cash and a lack of raw 


Long-term joblessness remains at record high 
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Long-term unemployment affecting millions of workers is at the highest 
level since the government began keeping these figures in 1948. According 
to Labor Department data, the average duration of unemployment is 
about 40 weeks. This is double the previous highest levels of about 20 
weeks reached for brief periods in the wake of the past three recessions. 
The current level has risen to its record high more than three-and-a-half 
years after the 2008-2009 recession was declared to be over. 

According to Labor Department figures, there are 23 million people 
in the U.S. who are either officially unemployed, not working but too 
“discouraged” to be counted as unemployed or looking to work full time, 
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materials, according to a statement by 
one of the industry’s union leaders.” 

In October, unions organizing 
truckers who transport fuel and gas 
in the city of Isfahan staged a two- 
day strike to protest the exploding 
costs of living and maintaining their 
trucks while their wages remain the 
same. 

Iran’s Central Bank announced 
Jan. 9 that the country’s annual infla- 
tion rate hit 27.4 percent at the end of 
2012, one of the highest since Iranian 
President Mahmoud Ahmadinejad 
took office in 2005. 

The Iranian government “has float- 
ed specific dates for reopening talks” 
over its nuclear program with the 
five permanent members of the U.N. 
Security Council—China, France, 
Russia, the U.S. and the U.K.—plus 
Germany, The Associated Press re- 


ported Jan. 19. 

Three rounds of such talks last year 
broke down in June in Moscow. The 
six countries announced in November 
they had reached an agreement to re- 
sume negotiations. 

Tehran refused in the previous talks 
to scale back its uranium enrichment 
program unless major economic 
sanctions are rescinded. Meanwhile, 
Reuters reported Jan. 18 that in- 
spectors from the U.N. International 
Atomic Energy Agency returned 
without coming to an agreement with 
Tehran. 

The IAEA has been demanding 
access to the Parchin military com- 
plex south of Tehran, where it claims 
explosive tests relevant for nuclear 
weapons development may have tak- 
en place. New talks are scheduled for 
Feb. 12 in Tehran. 


White House drafts guidelines on drone killing 


Continued from front page 

ever, the CIA’s drone operations in 
Pakistan will be exempt from the 
new rules, which will be submitted in 
coming weeks to President Obama for 
final approval, the Washington Post 
reported Jan. 19. 

The Federally Administered Tribal 
Areas of Pakistan near the Afghan 
border have been the main target of 
U.S. drone strikes. 


New International no. 12 


“Capitalism’s Long Hot Winter Has Begun” 
by Jack Barnes 


Today’s accelerating 
global capitalist slump ac- 
companies a continuation 
of the most far-reaching 
shift in Washington’s 
ilitary policy and orga- 
nization since the U.S. 
= buildup toward World War 
Il. Class-struggle-minded 
orking people must face 
this historic turning point 
for imperialism, and chart 
a revolutionary course to 
confront it. 
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“Our Politics Start with the World” 
by Jack Barnes 


www. Pathfinder? ress.com 


The huge economic and 
| cultural inequalities between 
imperialist and semicolo- 
nial countries, and among 
classes within almost every 
country, are produced and 
accentuated by the workings 
of capitalism. For vanguard 
| workers to build parties able 
to lead a successful revolu- 
tionary struggle for power 
_ in our own countries, our 
activity must be guided by 
a Strategy to close this gap. 


The announcement of the new 
guidelines and exemption of opera- 
tions in Pakistan came as the CIA 
is carrying out a barrage of drone 
strikes in that Central Asia country, 
with seven attacks in the first 10 days 
of the year. At least 40 people were 
reportedly killed, including civilians. 

The new “playbook,” the Post 
wrote, will spell out “the process for 
adding names to kill lists, the legal 
principles that govern when U.S. citi- 
zens can be targeted overseas and the 
sequence of approvals required when 
the CIA or U.S. military conducts 
drone strikes outside war zones.” 

The principal author of the drone 
protocol is Obama’s counterterrorism 
adviser John Brennan, who has since 
been nominated to be the CIA’s next 
director. 

U.S. drone targeted assassinations 
began in 2002 in Yemen under the 
George W. Bush administration. They 
have since been expanded to Somalia, 
Pakistan and Afghanistan, with a 
sharp increase under the Obama ad- 
ministration. 

According to various estimates, 
some 3,000 people have been killed 
by drone strikes over the past decade, 


including many civilians. 

According to the UK-based 
Bureau of Investigative Journalism, 
there have been 362 drone strikes in 
Pakistan since 2004—310 of them un- 
der the Obama administration. 

The CIA “is expected to give the 
U.S. ambassador to Pakistan advance 
notice on strikes. But in practice ... 
the agency exercises near complete 
control over the names on its target 
list and decisions on strikes,” the Jan. 
19 Post article said. 

The surge of CIA drone strikes in 
Pakistan in the opening days of the 
year was seen as a response to “ex- 
pectations that President Obama will 
soon order a drawdown that could 
leave Afghanistan with fewer than 
6,000 troops after 2014,” the Post 
wrote Jan. 10. 

The CIA has been using bases 
in Afghanistan to launch its drone 
strikes across the Pakistani border. 
The agency “has begun discussing 
plans to pare back its network of bases 
across the country to five from 15 or 
more because of the difficulty of pro- 
viding security for its outposts after 
most U.S. forces have left,” the paper 
added. 
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How views on women’s status 
changed, abortion rights won 


40 years after Roe v. Wade court decision 


BY NAOMI CRAINE 

MIAMI—Jan. 22 marks the 40th 
anniversary of Roe v. Wade, the U.S. 
Supreme Court ruling that struck down 
state anti-abortion laws and recognized 
that the constitutional right to privacy 
protects a woman’s right to choose. This 
court victory registered a deep-going 
shift in social attitudes and a significant 
gain for the working class. 

Without the right to decide when and 
whether to bear a child, women cannot 
participate as equals in economic, social 
and political life. Without this, the soli- 
darity the working class needs to meet 
growing attacks of the bosses—and to 
wage a victorious revolutionary struggle 
to take political power—is impossible. 

“Seven in 10 Americans believe Roe 
v. Wade should stand,” the Wall Street 
Journal reported Jan. 22. The poll the 
paper conducted along with NBC News 
reflects the long-term transformation in 
attitudes toward women’s rights. These 
figures are up slightly from 20 years be- 
fore. 

A companion article in the same issue 
of the Journal is headlined, “Abortion 
foes mark gains by targeting clinics, 
abortion providers.” Ongoing attacks 
championed by sections of the proper- 
tied rulers have placed new restrictions 
on access to abortion, especially affect- 
ing women in the working class and in 
tural areas. 


How was right to choose won? 


In the decades prior to Roe v. Wade, 
growing numbers of women were drawn 
into the workforce, especially during 
and after World War II. At the same 
time, scientific advances made possible, 
for the first time, safe and effective con- 
traception and decreased the dangers of 
medical procedures, including abortion. 
The contradiction grew between the so- 
cial position of women as an oppressed 
sex and the objective possibilities for 
women to control their lives. 

These changes, combined with the 
political impact of the smashing of Jim 
Crow segregation by the mass work- 
ing-class struggle for Black rights in 


the United States and the far-reaching 
radicalization of youth reflected in the 
mass mobilizations against the war in 
Vietnam, affected the consciousness 
of both men and women on women’s 
rights. 

A section of the women’s rights 
movement that began to emerge in the 
late 1960s campaigned for the right 
to choose abortion. Demonstrations, 
teach-ins and other activities began to 
be organized. At that time an estimated 
one in four women had an abortion at 
some point in their lives, even though 
this meant risking an illegal and often 
dangerous procedure. 

In 1969, the year before New York 
State legalized abortion, nearly a quar- 
ter of pregnancy-related admissions to 
New York City hospitals were for com- 
plications from illegal abortions. Of the 
hundreds who died every year from 
botched abortions, working women 
were the most effected, and 80 percent 
were Black or Latina. 

Social attitudes toward abortion shift- 
ed rapidly. In 1968 polls reported that 15 
percent of the population thought wom- 
en had a right to abortion. By 1969 the 
number rose to 40 percent. By 1971 it 
was 50 percent. 

It was in this context that on Jan. 22, 
1973, the Supreme Court voted 7-2 to 
strike down all laws restricting abortion 
up to 24 weeks. In part, the court act- 
ed on behalf of the ruling class, which 
hoped to forestall a broader fight for 
women’s rights. 


Defending abortion rights 

This tremendous gain for women’s 
equality came under assault almost 
immediately. In 1976 Congress passed 
the Hyde Amendment, which cut off 
Medicaid funding for abortions. This 
restriction, which affects the ability of 
many working-class women to exercise 
their right to choose, has been renewed 
repeatedly. Most recently, it was extend- 
ed to exclude abortion coverage from 
health insurance plans workers will buy 
through the government exchanges set 
up under Obamacare. 


‘Turning bosses’ blood money bribe into its opposite’ 


During the last two weeks in December and first few days in January, 10 workers 
donated $1,300 in blood money to the Socialist Workers Party Capital Fund. 

Cecelia Moriarity and Mary Martin in Seattle sent in a check for $25 each, a 
Christmas gift card from the network cable company they worked at as temps. “Two 


hours after we received the card, we were suddenly laid off 


K 


Moriarity wrote. “One 


worker spoke up and pointed out that the gift card didn’t begin to make up for lost 
wages. We heartily agreed. We're sure the money will be put to excellent use.” 

The term “blood money” refers to so-called bonus payments and other bribes 
from bosses pressing workers to accept speedup, wage cuts, concession contracts 
and dangerous working conditions. At the turn of the year they often come as holi- 
day gift cards, year-end bonuses and profit-sharing payments. Communist workers 
turn them over to the SWP Capital Fund to finance long-range work of the party. 

Ellen Brickley and Maggie Trowe in Des Moines, lowa, sent in checks for $250 
each from the plastics factory where they work. 

“Yesterday the bosses handed out year-end ‘bonuses’, thanking workers for ‘all 
your hard work,” they wrote in a note. “For the last month they have been schedul- 
ing us on Saturdays and Sundays for straight pay, forcing us to take a weekday off, so 


[2 


they can end their year wel 


Clay Dennison in Seattle sent in a check for $394.56. “This is the latest blood 
money contribution from the foundry | work at,” he wrote. “Twenty-five dollars is for 
a Christmas ‘gift’ card. The rest is called production bonus. Once again, we turn the 


bribe into its opposite.” 


To make a blood money contribution, contact Militant distributors listed on page 6. 


—EMMA JOHNSON 


Bottom: Militant/Argiris Malapanis 
Top: Demonstrators arrive in Selma, Ala., March 26, 1965, in key battle by mass working- 
class movement for Black rights that smashed Jim Crow and helped open door for other social 
struggles, including for women’s rights. Bottom: Up to 1.1 million joined march for women’s 


right to abortion in Washington, D.C., April 25, 2004, in largest such action ever in U.S. 


Opponents of women’s rights have 
pressed to chip away at access to abor- 
tion through more and more state and 
federal regulations. According to the 
Guttmacher Institute, 43 state laws were 
adopted last year and 92 in 2011 making 
it harder for a woman to get an abortion. 
A new Louisiana law, for instance, re- 
quires women to wait 24 hours between 
the time they undergo a mandatory ul- 
trasound and the time they can have an 
abortion. Unless the pregnancy is the re- 
sult of a rape, the woman is required to 
listen to a description of the ultrasound. 

The only clinic that provides abor- 
tions in the state of Mississippi is threat- 
ened with closure because local hospi- 
tals refuse admitting privileges to the 
doctors who work there. Some 87 per- 
cent of counties have no facility that pro- 
vides abortions. That figure jumps to 97 
percent outside of metropolitan areas, 
making it especially hard for women in 
rural areas to get an abortion. 

Most hospitals no longer perform 
abortions. This simple medical proce- 
dure has been increasingly restricted to 
specialized clinics that become targets 
for foes of women’s rights. Harassment 
of women going into these clinics is 
common. Doctors and staff have been 
targets of bombings and assassinations. 

There were a number of important 
battles to defend clinics and the right to 
abortion in the early 1990s. In the sum- 
mer of 1991, thousands of rightists and 
other opponents of abortion rights led 
by Operation Rescue descended upon 
Wichita, Kan. They blocked clinics 
there for six weeks. Leaders of tradition- 
al women’s rights organizations, such as 
the National Organization for Women, 
refused to organize a countermobiliza- 
tion to defend the clinics, instead rely- 
ing on elected officials, the cops and the 
courts. But the authorities stalled and 
the clinics were shut for seven weeks. 

Emboldened, Operation Rescue an- 
nounced its next campaign: a siege of 
clinics in Buffalo, NY., in 1992. But this 
time supporters of women’s rights mobi- 


lized. Some 1,500 people, many of them 
youth, turned out to defend the clinics 
there, outnumbering the rightists three- 
to-one. By the end of the second week, 
Operation Rescue had failed to close a 
single clinic. Momentum had shifted. 

In April of that year half a mil- 
lion people marched in the streets of 
Washington, D.C., the largest abortion 
rights march ever in the U.S. In 1995, 
100,000 turned out in the capital. These 
powerful mobilizations of defenders 
of women’s rights—not reliance on 
Democratic or Republican politicians, 
or their cops and courts—pushed the 
right-wing thugs into retreat. 

But the fact is, such mobilizations 
have been few and far between in recent 
years, giving opponents of women’s 
rights the initiative for now. 

The social changes that led to the vic- 
tory of safe, legal abortion in the United 
States have not been reversed. In fact 
it is a growing question for the work- 
ing class worldwide—from Uruguay 
to Indonesia—as women are drawn in- 
creasingly into the working class by the 
inexorable workings of capital and insist 
on the ability to function as equals in 
society. 

Defending a woman’s right to control 
her body, including deciding whether 
and when to bear a child, remains a key 
question for the working class today. 
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